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Summer  vacation  is  almost  here-but  not  for  the  staff  at 
Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens.  Actually,  the 
summer  season  is  one  of  our  busiest  and  most 
interesting.  You'll  find  a  lineup  of  our  summer  events 
|       on  page  4.   Remember  to  get  your  history  while  it's  hot! 

In  this  issue  of  The  Living  History  Classroom,  you'll  find  an 
article  that  can  help  teachers  and  students  create  a  fun  and 
meaningful  record  of  their  field  trips  to  Tryon  Palace  and 
enhance  the  visit's  educational  value.  It's  easy  with  a  field  trip 
|      book,  and  we'll  show  you  how  on  page  7. 

A  lot  more  than  brick  and  mortar  go  into  making  a  building, 

particularly  when  it's  to  be  the  home  of  a  royal  governor.  The 

creative  vision  and  technical  talents  of  the  architect  are  the 

signatures  of  any  successful  building,  and  this  was  no  less  true 

of  Tryon  Palace.  On  page  2,  we'll  introduce  you  to  John 

Hawks,  the  man  responsible  for  designing  this  beautiful 

building;  we'll  also  give  students  a  chance  to  step  into  the 

shoes  of  an  eighteenth-century  architect  and  design  their  own 

version  of  a  royal  residence. 

■ 
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Finally,  ever  wonder  what  a  page  from  an  eighteenth-century 
journal  might  be  like?  How  might  a  description  of  a  day  in 
the  life  of  a  colonial  child  differ  from  a  diary  entry  that  recaps 
the  events  in  a  modern  child's  day?  On  page  5,  you'll  find  a 
Colonial  Word  Scramble  that  will  help  you  fill  in  the  blanks  of 
an  imaginary  diary  entry  for  Margaret  Tryon. 

Have  a  wonderful  summer.   See  you  in  the  fall! 


TRYON 
PALACE:  AN 
ARCHITECT'S 
VIEW 

"This  Palace  is  mine." 

If  Governor  Tryon  had 
proudly  made  this 
statement,  he  would  have 
meant  that  the  Palace  was 
his  to  live  in  while  he 
served  as  governor  of  the 
colony  of  North  Carolina. 
Governor  Tryon  was  not 
the  only  person  who 
might  have  called  the 
Palace  his  own,  however. 

There  is  someone  else  who 
could  have  said  "This 
Palace  is  mine,"  because 
the  building  was  his  own 
design.  He  too  must  have 
felt  proud  of  the  beauty  of 
the  building.  This  man 
was  the  architect,  John 
Hawks. 

Professional  architects  play 
an  important  role  in  the 
construction  industry 
today.  Some  architects 
such  as  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  or  I.  M.  Pei  become 
famous  for  the  unique  and 
memorable  buildings  they 
design.  Other  architects, 
such  as  TV's  Mike  Brady, 
develop  more  ordinary 
designs.  Real-world 
architects'  blueprints  are 
the  beginning  of  almost 
every  construction  project 
in  America  today. 


Things  were  very  different  in  colonial  America.  Most 
buildings  were  designed  by  the  men  who  built  them.  The 
builder  was  often  called  an  "undertaker,"  because  he  would 
"undertake,"  or  take  on,  building  projects.  [Today,  we  use  the 
word  "undertaker"  for  a  completely  different  profession;  what 
is  it?] 

The  undertaker  might  draw  a  simple  sketch  showing  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  foundation  of  the  building.  Or  he  might 
just  tell  the  brickmasons,  carpenters,  and  other  craftsmen  what 
to  build.  There  were  no  detailed  blueprints  for  these  American 
workers! 

In  England,  however,  there  were  professional  architects 
drawing  detailed  plans.  One  was  a  man  named  Stiff  Leadbetter. 
Mr.  Leadbetter  and  some  other  architects  had  exciting  new 
ideas  for  English  homes  in  the  1750s.  Instead  of  lining  up 
rooms  one  behind  the  other,  they  designed  homes  with  rooms 
arranged  in  a  loop  around  a  grand  staircase  in  the  center  of  the 
building.  Since  there  could  be  no  outside  windows  in  the  walls 
of  an  inside  staircase,  Stiff  Leadbetter  and  his  fellow  architects 
added  a  skylight  to  bring  light  in  through  the  roof.  They  put 
rooms  for  the  family's  activities  in  the  main  house  and  rooms 
for  the  servant's  work  in  small  buildings  called  "offices"  on 
each  side  of  the  main  house. 

Why  is  British  architect  Stiff  Leadbetter  important  to  the 
Tryon  Palace  story?  The  man  who  would  one  day  design  the 
Palace  got  his  start  by  working  for  Mr.  Leadbetter!  Some  of  the 
plans  for  Mr.  Leadbetter's  English  homes  seem  to  be  in  John 
Hawks's  handwriting,  so  Mr.  Hawks  probably  made  the  final 
copies  and  perhaps  even  helped  with  the  design. 

John  Hawks  came  to  North  Carolina 
in  1764  aboard  the  same  ship  that 
brought  Governor  and  Mrs.  Tryon 
and  their  daughter  Margaret  to  the 
colony.  Governor  Tryon  called  Mr. 
Hawks  "the  Master  Builder  I  took 
over  with  me  from  England,  and 
who  is  a  very  able  Worthy  man." 
Why  did  Governor  Tryon  bring  along  an  architect  to  North 
Carolina?  He  must  have  been  planning  to  build  something 
too  important  to  entrust  to  any  local  "undertaker." 

And  it  seems  that  he  was.  When  William  Tryon  became 
governor  after  Governor  Dobbs's  death,  one  of  his  first  projects 


was  to  make  New  Bern  the 
permanent  capital  of 
North  Carolina.  Under 
Governor  Tryon's 
leadership  the  Council  and 
the  Assembly  voted  to 
make  New  Bern  the  capital 
and  to  use  public  tax 
money  to  build  a  home  for 
the  governor. 

Now  John  Hawks  could  set 
to  work.  He  drew  several 
designs  for  the  Palace, 
including  a  three-story 
version.  His  final  plan  had 
some  interesting  features. 
Instead  of  lining  up  rooms 
one  behind  the  other,  Mr. 
Hawks  designed  the  Palace 
with  rooms  arranged  in  a 
loop  around  a  grand 
staircase  in  the  center  of 
the  building.   Stiff 
Leadbetter  would  have 
been  proud  to  see  his 
student  following  in  the 
master's  footsteps! 

Mr.  Hawks  not  only 
designed  the  Palace;  he 
also  oversaw  its 
construction.  In  the 
governor's  words,  Mr. 
Hawks  was  "to 
superintend  this  Work  in 
All  its  Branches."  He  had 
to  "prepare,  and  deliver  to 
the  said  several  Managers, 
Undertakers,  or 
Workmen,  in  the  different 
Branches,  all  necessary 
designs,  plans,  Elevations, 
proportions,  drawings,  or 
directions."  He  selected 
building  materials,  hired 
craftsmen  and  directed 


their  work,  and  kept  track  of  expenses.   Skilled  workmen  were 
not  easy  to  find.  Mr.  Hawks  had  to  travel  to  Philadelphia  to 
find  some  of  the  workers  he  needed.  Building  a  place  was  no 
small  job. 

But  for  John  Hawks,  it  was  certainly  a  job  well  done.  When 
Governor  Tryon  spoke  to  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  at  the 
opening  of  the  Palace,  he  praised  John  Hawks  highly.  In 
Tryon's  words,  "The  Integrity,  Diligence,  and  Ability,  of  the 
Architect"  had  helped  to  make  this  building  "a  lasting 
Monument." 

The  Palace  lasted  through  the  terms  of  Governor  Tryon  and 
the  last  royal  governor,  Josiah  Martin,  as  well  as  several  early 
state  governors.  Travelers  admired  this  monument  and  some 
had  a  chance  to  speak  with  the  architect  himself.   Mr.  Hawks 
even  gave  one  enthusiastic  traveler,  Francisco  de  Miranda,  a 
written  description  of  the  Palace  to  take  home  with  him. 

When  John  Hawks  died  in  1790,  he  may  have  thought  that  his 
Palace  would  long  outlive  him.  Changes  were  coming, 
however.  In  1794  Raleigh  became  the  state  capital.  There  was 
no  official  use  for  the  Palace  any  longer,  but  rooms  were 
rented  out  for  schools,  balls,  and  meetings  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge,  and  hay  was  stored  in  the  cellar.  In  1798  a  fire  that 
began  in  the  hay  destroyed  the  building. 

But  that  was  not  the  end  of  the  Palace  story.  Through  the 
years,  the  people  of  New  Bern  remembered  the  Palace  and 
were  proud  that  it  had  once  graced  their  town.  In  the 
twentieth  century,  many  people  wanted  to  see  the  Palace 
rebuilt. 

Just  as  John  Hawks  had  played  a  key  role  in  building  the 
original  Palace  between  1767  and  1770,  his  architectural 
drawings  provided  the  key  to  building  a  reconstructed  Palace 
from  1952  to  1959.  In  the  1990s,  the  museum  staff  at  Tryon 
Palace  is  learning  even  more  about  the  building  by  studying 
the  newly  discovered  description  of  the  Palace  that  John 
Hawks  wrote  for  Francisco  de  Miranda.  And,  following  the 
example  set  by  John  Hawks,  the  staff  continues  to  provide  all 
sorts  of  information  about  the  Palace  to  the  interested 
travelers  of  our  own  century. 

Considering  all  his  contributions,  perhaps  it  would  be  only  fair 
to  call  this  building  "John  Hawks's  Palace"! 

continued  on  page  4 


continued  from  page  3 

THINK  MORE  ABOUT  IT: 

Have  students  design  their 
own  version  of  a  residence 
fit  for  a  royal  governor. 
Have  them  draw  a  simple 
sketch  showing  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  building 
and  where  windows, 
doors,  and  chimneys 
might  be  located.  Then 
have  them  list  some  of  the 
specifications  for  the 
building.  For  instance, 
how  many  rooms  would  it 
have  and  what  would  they 
be  used  for?  How  many 
people  would  live  inside? 
What  materials  would  be 
used  in  the  building  (i.e., 
bricks,  wood,  glass,  and  so 
on)?  Would  it  have  a 
garden?  If  so,  where  would 
it  be  located? 

We'd  love  to  see  some  of 
your  class's  architectural 
sketches.  Please  send  a 
copy  to  The  Living  History 
Classroom,  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &  Gardens, 
P.O.  Box  1007,  New  Bern, 
NC  28563.  We'll  try  to  use 
some  of  the  most 
interesting  ones  in  a  future 
issue. 


TURNING  UP  THE  HEAT  ON 
HISTORY 

Summer's  hot  weather  signals  the 
beginning  of  a  really  "cool"  season 
of  events  at  Tryon  Palace  Historic 
Sites  &  Gardens!  Does  the  summer 
sun  really   "burn  you  up"?  Come  for 
a  walk  down  the  shady  paths  of  our 
lovely  gardens.  Tired  of  beach 
music?   Stop  for  a  chat  with  Royal 
Governor  William  Tryon  during 
our  summer  drama  tour.    Been  to  one  pool  party  too  many? 
Try  a  King's  party-King  George  III,  that  is;  we'll  be  celebrating 
his  birthday  in  style  during  our  Festival  of  Colonial  Life. 
Whenever  you  choose  to  come,  we'll  guarantee  you  a  sizzling 
good  time!  For  more  information  on  the  events  below,  contact 
us  at  919-514-4900  or  800-767-1560. 


May  25-27, 1996 
Memorial  Day  Weekend 

Tryon  Palace  gardens  open  FREE.  Regimental  encampment  on 
grounds.  Interior  tours  of  Tryon  Palace  historic  sites  at  regular 
fee. 

May  26-August  10, 1996 
Tryon  Palace  Drama  Tours 

During  the  summer  months,  historical  characters  in  Tryon 
Palace  bring  to  life  the  events  of  1771  for  the  Governor's 
guests.  An  exciting  and  thought-provoking  experience.  Daily 
except  Mondays.   Ticket  required. 

June  15-16, 1996 

King's  Birthday:  Festival  of  Colonial  Life 

Gardens  open  FREE.  Celebrate  King  George  Ill's  birthday 
during  this  tribute  to  colonial  America.  Guest  artisans 
demonstrate  crafts  and  interpret  18th-century  life.  Regimental 
encampment,  entertainment,  and  activities  for  all  ages. 
Interior  tours  of  Tryon  Palace  historic  sites  at  regular  fee. 

July  4, 1996 

Independence  Day  Celebration 

Gardens  open  FREE.  Visitors  may  view  the  summer  plantings. 
Interior  tours  of  Tryon  Palace  historic  sites  at  regular  fee. 


COLONIAL  WORD  SCRAMBLE 


Unscramble  these  words  from  the  world  of  the  Tryons'  daughter  Margaret: 

A  popular  toy  for  girls  like  Margaret: 
ATE     STE 


This  helped  Margaret  to  see  in  the  dark: 
NCDEAL 


What  Margaret  used  for  writing: 
LIUQL  NEP 


These  went  around  Margaret's  bed: 
EDB  ANCURTSI 


Margaret  could  do  her  lessons  on  this: 
NIRTWIG  SKED 


This  brought  Margaret  from  England  to  North  Carolina: 

SLINGAI  SPHI 


This  could  heat  Margaret's  room,  or  her  dinner: 
ECPLAFRIE 


Horses  pulled  this  when  Margaret  and  her  family  traveled: 

GEARRACI 


JUMBLED  JOURNALS 

Here  is  a  page  from  a  modern  young 
person's  journal.   Can  you  make  it  into 
an  imaginary  diary  entry  for  Margaret 
Tryon? 

Look  for  the  words  in  capital  letters.  They 
are  words  from  today's  world,  not  from  Margaret's  world. 
Cross  out  the  modern  words  and  fill  in  the  spaces  with  colonial  words  that  you 
just  unscrambled.   Read  the  diary  out  loud  when  you  are  finished.   Does  it 
sound  as  if  a  young  girl  wrote  it  in  1770? 


Dear  Diary, 

I'm  sitting  here  at  my  COMPUTER  STATION,  thinking  about  my  day. 
It's  cold  tonight,  so  111  be  glad  I  have  AN  ELECTRIC  BLANKET  to  keep  me 
warm  when  I  go  to  bed. 

Today  my  parents  and  I  went  for  a  ride  in  the  CAR.   I  like  to  go  places. 
My  father  said  that  someday  we  will  go  to  England  by  AIRPLANE.   After  our 
ride,  we  ate  a  big  batch  of  stew  cooked  in  the  MICROWAVE  OVEN.   Later  on,  I 
pretended  I  was  getting  ready  for  a  party  with  my  EASY-BAKE  OVEN. 

It's  getting  dark  now.   Ill  have  to  stop  writing,  or  111  need  a  LIGHT  BULB 
to  see  what  I  write  with  my  KEYBOARD! 


THINK  MORE  ABOUT  IT:  There  are  more  differences  between  our  world  and 
Margaret's  world  than  just  using  different  objects  for  work,  play,  and  travel. 
People  in  the  past  and  people  in  the  present  might  have  different  ideas  about 
the  proper  activities  for  boys  and  girls,  the  best  kind  of  government,  or  the 
most  important  things  to  achieve  in  life. 

Write  a  journal  page  describing  your  hopes  and  dreams.  Then  write  another 
journal  page  for  Margaret  that  shows  how  her  hopes  and  dreams  might  have 
been  the  same  or  different. 


// 


ft 


BOOK     EM 
ON  YOUR 
NEXT  FIELD 
TRIP! 

If  you  want  to  make  a 
field  trip  more  memorable 
for  your  students,  why  not 
"book  'em?"  No,  we're  not 
suggesting  that  your 
students  develop  an  arrest 
record  but  that  they  create 
a  fun  and  meaningful 
record  of  their  travel 
experiences  in  a  field  trip 
book. 

Many  school  groups 
visiting  Tryon  Palace  come 
prepared  with  a  field  trip 
book.  Such  books  are 
especially  useful  on  a 
multi-day  trip,  when 
students  can  easily  be 
overwhelmed  by  the 
number  and  variety  of 
their  new  experiences.  In 
this  article,  the  writing 
staff  of  The  Living  History 
Classroom    would  like  to 
offer  some  ideas  for 
creating  a  field  trip  book 
tailored  to  your  own  trip 
itinerary.  Robert  Patton, 
principal  of  East  Burke 
Middle  School  in  Icard,  has 
also  shared  with  The 
Living  History  Classroom 
some  of  his  own 
experiences  and  his 
teachers'  experiences  in 
working  with  trip  books. 


Field  trip  books  help  the  students  focus  on  learning  not  only 
during  the  trip  but  after  the  trip  as  well.  Robert  Patton  began 
using  field  trip  books  after  his  school's  first  visit  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  "we  went,  we  watched,  we  looked, 
we  came  back,  and  that  was  it."  When  field  trip  books  were 
introduced  on  the  next  trip,  students  could  then  create  a 
permanent  record  of  their  experiences  to  look  back  on  later 
and  to  share  with  family.  "Having  seen  it  and  done  it  and 
written  it  down,  they  never  forget  it,"  said  Mr.  Patton. 

What  goes  into  a  field  trip  book?  It  can  include  information 
about  sites  to  be  visited  on  your  trip,  questions  for  students  to 
answer  while  at  each  site,  and  games  and  puzzles  for  the  bus 
ride.  The  book  itself  can  consist  of  pages  stapled  between  a 
heavy  paper  or  laminated  cover  or  punched  and  bound  with  a 
plastic  spine. 

To  begin  planning  your  trip  book,  first  look  at 
your  itinerary.  What  will  be  the  highlights  of 
your  trip?  For  example,  on  a  multi-day  tour  of 
eastern  North  Carolina,  your  group  might  visit 
Tryon  Palace,  the  North  Carolina  Aquarium  at 
Pine  Knoll  Shores,  the  Cape  Hatteras  Lighthouse, 
and  the  site  of  the  "Lost  Colony"  on  Roanoke 
Island.  On  a  day  trip  to  New  Bern,  the  itinerary  might  include 
Tryon  Palace,  the  New  Bern  Academy,  and  the  Fireman's 
Museum.  Your  list  of  sites  will  outline  the  major  activity 
sections  of  your  book. 

Remember  that  even  the  basics  of  the  trip  can  be  novel  to 
students.  In  the  East  Burke  trip  books,  such  questions  as 
"What  is  your  bus  driver's  name?"  "Who  were  your 
roommates?"  and  "Where  and  what  did  you  eat  for  lunch?" 
are  interspersed  between  the  site-specific  activities,  adding  to 
the  trip  book's  value  as  a  memory  book.  Recording  highway 
numbers  or  noting  the  time  the  bus  passes  certain  roadside 
landmarks  can  break  the  monotony  of  a  long  drive.  Recording 
the  number  of  the  bus  and  the  name  of  the  bus  company  or 
the  name  and  room  number  of  the  motel  can  also  be  helpful  if 
a  student  is  separated  from  the  group. 

Now  that  you  have  an  outline  of  highlighted  sites 
interspersed  with  questions  about  travel  and  dining,  you  can 
flesh  out  your  on-site  pages.  You  may  want  to  photocopy  some 


continued  on  page  8 


continued  from  page  7 

background  information 
provided  by  the  site,  such 
as  a  map,  a  line  drawing  of 
landmarks  at  the  site,  or  a 
description  of  a  program  in 
which  the  students  will 
participate. 

Next,  think  of  information 
you  want  your  students  to 
discover  while  at  the  site. 
You  might  ask  three  or 
four  short-answer 
questions  and  then  have 
students  take  notes  or 
sketch  scenes  on  a  page  left 
blank  for  that  purpose. 
Don't  let  an  on-site  activity 
page  get  too  complicated. 
"It  needs  to  be  simple 
enough  for  the  kids  to 
complete  the  activity  while 
they're  there,"  advises 
Robert  Patton.  Having  too 
long  a  list  of  questions  to 
answer  can  distract  the 
students  from  absorbing 
the  atmosphere  of  the  site  - 
-  the  "being  there" 
experience. 

Be  sure  the  information 
that  you  ask  for  in  a  trip 
book  is  standard 
information  included  in 
all  tours  or  programs  at  the 
site.  Several  years  ago,  a 
group  visiting  the  John 
Wright  Stanly  House 
puzzled  their  guides  by 
asking  what  music  they 
were  supposed  to  hear  in 
that  house.  Only  after  the 
group  left  did  the  staff 
realize  that  during  the 
previous  year's  tour,  the 


group  had  heard  one  guide  sing  "The  Grandfather  Clock 
Song"  as  part  of  his  explanation  of  the  tall-case  clock! 

Your  trip  book  can  also  include  more  complicated  paper-and- 
pencil  activities  for  students  to  complete  off -site.  Crossword 
puzzles,  word  searches,  matching  games,  and  map  activities 
can  be  done  on  the  bus,  at  the  motel,  or  as  homework  either 
before  or  after  the  trip.  You  can  design  your  own  activities  or 
photocopy  pages  from  other  sources.  You're  welcome  to 
incorporate  Tryon  Palace  activity  pages  from  The  Living 
History  Classroom   into  trip  books.  And  as  you  visit  gift  shops 
at  each  site  on  your  trip,  look  for  activity  books  related  to  the 
local  area.  It's  never  too  early  to  start  collecting  materials  for 
next  year's  trip  book. 

Trip  book  activities  can  be  fun  in  themselves,  but  as  added 
incentive  for  East  Burke  students  to  fill  out  their  books  and 
take  good  notes,  their  teachers  ask  questions  about  the  site 
each  time  the  group  returns  to  their  buses.  Correct  answers  are 
rewarded  with  silver  dollars  or  small  souvenirs  purchased  in 
each  site's  gift  shop.  Prizes  are  also  given  to  students  who  turn 
in  the  best  books  after  the  trip  is  over. 

It  takes  a  little  research  and  advance  planning  to  produce  a 
good  field  trip  book,  but  the  effort  clearly  pays  off  in  student 
interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the  trip.  And  when  parents  and 
administrators  ask  what  the  students  learned  on  their  field 
trip,  the  answer  is,  literally,  "volumes!" 

The  Living  History  Classroom    wishes  to  thank  Robert  Patton  for  sharing  his 
insights,  as  well  as  for  sharing  the  excellent  field  trip  books  developed  by 
East  Burke  Middle  School  teachers  for  their  Williamsburg,  Outer  Banks, 
and  Washington  D.C.,  field  trips.  If  your  school  has  developed  a  field  trip 
book  or  other  teaching  aid,  please  send  a  copy  to  The  Living  History 
Classroom,    Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens,  P.O.  Box  1007,  New  Bern, 
NC  28563.  We  would  like  to  add  it  to  our  files  and  perhaps  use  it  in  future 
articles. 
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